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The present emergency exists only because of the major 
war abroad, and the evident impossibility of this country re- 
maining aloof. As much as all of us are eager to remain at 
peace, we must live and act in preparation for war. This thesis 
is daily gaining acceptance throughout the country and spec- 
ial interest groups are seeking for ways.to do their part. The 
nature of your program is evidence that you who are con- 
nected with institutions for the mentally deficient are seek- 
ing ways in which your special skills and knowledge, and 
your institutions, may find a useful place in the total program. 

It is necessary to have clearly in mind the ways in which 
modern wars differ from those which have been fought in past 
centuries or millenia. First, modern warfare is highly mech- 
anized. Ordnance has the precision of laboratory apparatus; 
troops are moved in motor vehicles as well as on foot; special 
instruments such as tanks, planes, parachutes, submarines, and 
so on require highly specialized training for successful use; 
communications, especially by radio and telephony are abso- 
lutely necessary for tactics and for propaganda. Not only the 
apparatus, but the organization is highly technical. Tanks, 
planes, and infantry must move and act at the precise moment; 
naval support must be available to land forces for both defense 
and offense; all of the actions must be carefully coordinated, and . 
not only must the officers integrate the whole, but each man must 
do his part correctly, without hesitation, and at the proper time. 


* Paper read at the South-Central Regional Section of the American Association 
on Menta Deficiency, Rosewood State Training School, Owings Mills, Md., January 1!1, 
1941. The opinions expressed are those of the author only, and are not to be con- 
— as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service 
rge. 
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Secondly, in modern warfare the whole burden does not rest 
upon the military. The actual combat outfits must be contin. 
ually supplied with materiel which means that civil industry 
must be as carefully integrated to the needs as the troops them- 
selves. Furthermore, it is evident that military tactics involy- 
ing bombing, incendiarism, espionage, and other sorts of at- 
tacks on non-military objectives require the civil population 
to have a very direct and important part in defense measures, 
The lessons taught so well by Germany, and now learned by 
England, must not be lost here. Total warfare means that eve- 
ryone must take part, each must contribute, sacrifices must 
be shared. This applies to you, to me, and as well to those 
with such limitations that many have been placed in the cus- 
tody of your institutions. What may be the usefulness of the 
mentally deficient? 


I believe it can be definitely said that the place for the 
mentally deficient in the armed forces is extremely limited, 
if it exists at all. In the Navy there seems to be no place for 
subnormals. While it is quite true a feebleminded man may 
swab decks as well, or perhaps better, than a high school grad- 
uate, it is equally true that swabbing decks is an incidental, 
albeit an important, part of naval routine. Every man aboard 
ship has a special job in the handling of the floating machines 
for fighting we call battleships, cruisers, destroyers or sub- 
marines. And it is for the efficient performance of these ma- 
chines in battle that the Navy exists. Therefore, every man 
must know his job, be able to take over at a moment’s notice, 
and be able to acquit himself well in action. Unless he does 
it may mean the loss of ship, battle, and the lives of his mates. 
While it may be that certain mentally deficient men might be 
trained to do certain jobs well, the chances of their not being able 
to do so are so great that it is wiser not to use them. I should 
point out here that present regulations permit the acceptance 
of recruits having intelligence test scores roughly equivalent 
to a mental age of 11 or 12. Thus it may be that there are a 
small number of men recruited who might be classed as feeble- 
minded by some examiners. However, there is reason to be- 
lieve that a large proportion of these men are discharged from 
the service within a short time of their enlistments for various 
reasons, most of which are easily traced back to their low 


ability. 
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The mechanized army, with its great reliance upon battle 
machines also requires a high proportion, probably 40 to 60 
per cent, of its personnel who can be trained in highly skilled 
operations. However, there is still an important place for labor 
battalions or other non-combat troops. During the past years 
of voluntary enlistments the regulations have established a 
minimum mental age of 10 years. At present the personnel 
division is thinking not so much in terms of mental age, but 
more in percent of the population, that is essentially in terms of 
sigma scores. In any case it is evident that men having abil- 
ities represented in the lowest 5 or so percent of the population 
are at worst borderline, and may include some who would be 
classed as high grade morons. As we all know some men with 
mental ages between 10 and 12 are in institutions, but we also 
know that a far greater number are living in their communities 
with reasonable success. Without doubt both the Army and 
Navy will get a certain proportion of these men from the out- 
side. This being so it would appear that they might take some 
from inside, but the fact of residence in an institution or mental 
hospital is in both services ipso facto evidence for rejection. 


In thinking of possible usefulness of subnormals in non- 
combat troops it must be kept in mind that ability as measur- 
ed by tests may not be of final importance. For certain pur- 
poses stable, steady, socially agreeable, well adjusted men of 
low ability may be invaluable, while those having the opposite 
characteristics are not desirable regardless of intelligence. One 
of the most pressing needs is a method of quickly and with fair 
validity measuring or indicating social competence. Dr. Doll’s 
Social Maturity Scale is an excellent step in this direction, but 
it has very definite limitations for Service use. Perhaps you 
who work in institutions for the subnormal could cooperate in 
the devising of methods of evaluating social competence of the 
subnormal which would be of Service use. 


While there is little or no place for the mentally deficient 
in the armed forces, this is not true in civilian defense activities. 
Such activities are of equal importance with those of combat, 
and are an integral part of modern war. In civil activities I 
think of three areas, which are the obvious ones, in which the 
subnormals will be useful, and perhaps necessary. These areas 
are agriculture, industry, and what we may call “home defenses.” 
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The first two of these we may consider together. Can the 
mentally deficient play any considerable part in these activities? 
I think that you would agree with me that the answer is af. 
firmative. The usefulness of subnormals in agricultural pur- 
suits is evident in every institution, in studies of agricultural 
laborers, in the success of parole and colony placement. Even 
under the peacetime selective service men are being drawn away 
from many occupations and they must be replaced. While the 
extent of unemployment is still so great that replacement at a 
common labor level is not too serious a matter, the time wil] 
come, and especially so in actual war, when even the least ef- 
ficient persons must be pressed into service. It is at such times 
that the trained feebleminded will be of great value. What has 
been said of agriculture holds also for industry. Common labor- 
ing and many simple, repetitive skilled jobs may be satisfactor- 
ily performed by the mentally deficient. Here again the re- 
placment of men taken into the armed forces must draw from 
a not so efficient reserve. 


Current stories from England describe the heroic, but nec- 
essary activities of such home defense forces as air raid ward- 
ens, rescue quads, demolition squads, fire-fighters, anti-para- 
chute civil guards, and the like. While we may fervently pray 
that we may never have to see similar activities in this country, 
we must be prepared. While a priori we may claim that work 
such as this requires skilled men, judgement, resourcefulness, 
and many of the things that the mentally deficient do not have, 
yet it is evident that with large numbers of men in armed forces 
and equally large numbers in absolutely necessary industry, 
many of the members of home defense units must be drawn from 
those who have been rejected. In brief, the needs of total 
warfare, will make necessary a job for every man and woman, 
not only the able physically and mentally, but also those who, 
on rigid standards, would be rejected. What can you, as rep- 
resentatives of institutional management and specialists in the 
handling of the feebleminded do in preparation? 


Any attempt to answer this question must immediately 
recognize that most of the deficients are not in institutions, 
and in the total plans these are as important as those who are 
in the institutions. The patients or inmates of institutions have 
a certain amount of training in both agricultural and simple 
industrial jobs. Those on the outside probably do not have. 
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Yet both may be necessary. I have not the temerity to offer 
detailed suggestions on procedure to those who know so much 
more about the mentally deficient. The enumeration of certain 
general ideas may, however, have some value. 


1. Your Association could organize a committee to survey 
the defense industries in order to discover specific jobs that 
could be filled by untrained feebleminded, and those for which 
the deficient might be successfully trained. 


2. The institutions might become training centers for the 
deficients in those jobs that they can do. I realize this might 
have legal barriers, e. g., limitations of commitment laws, but 
it would seem evident that more efficient training of these 
people could be done under teachers who themselves are spe- 
cially equipped, than under the usual conditions in industry. 


3. Institutions might arrange to supply trained personnel 
for the selection and teaching of subnormals in large centers 
of industrial activity. In a sense this means setting up local 
training colonies. 

4. The Association or some other agency could set up a 
roster of trained feebleminded persons. The Government has 
organized such a roster for scientific personnel, and if we must 
use everyone something similar might be useful for the sub- 
normal. It may be just as important sometimes to know where 
50 morons capable of tending a certain machine can be found, 
as it is to find 3 electronic physicists. 

5. In a similar fashion it would be well to start training 
the inmates of your institutions (and those outside where pos- 
sible) in methods of rescue work, fire-fighting, and the like. 
The time may come when such crews under institutional per- 
sonnel may be of great use in dealing with damage within the 
institution or in the neighborhood. 

6. In a certain limited way the equipment, personnel and 
inmates of institutions may be used as they now exist. You 
all remember the thousands of sweaters, socks, mufflers and 
so forth that were knitted during the last war. There is ev- 
idence that knitting can be done by persons with mental ages 
as low as 5 or 6 yearg. This may be an activity that could be 
organized for the women in your institutions. Other jobs like 
rolling bandages, making surgical sponges, blankets, bed linen, 
etc., could also be done by the feebleminded under supervision. 
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It would seem that much of the labor of opening packages, re. 
pairing, packing, and shipping under the current Bundles for 
Britain and similar movements might be carried out succegs- 
fully in institutions. These are only suggestions. Those of 
you who know what specific things your patients now do are in 
a much better position to see other things that might be done. 

Dr. Doll has suggested the possible use of institutions as 
hospitalization centers. On this point I am unable to speak, but 
it would appear that perhaps they might serve useful purposes 
as convalescent centers, if not for active hospitalization. Of 
course, the usual story now is that institutions are overcrowded, 
so perhaps there are no beds available. But the matter would 
warrant serious study so that information on possibilities would 
be available. 

Another direction in which the Association might undertake 
activity is in securing information on what use has been made 
of institutions in foreign countries. The Emergency Committee 
in Psychology organized by the National Research Council of 
representatives of the national psychological organizations has 
one of its members engaged in collecting such information. 
It may well be that this committee already has pertinent data, 
or it may be in position to secure such. 

May I now summarize these all too random remarks? We 
are living under conditions of total war. This means the co- 
operation and engagement of everyone. There should be useful 
places for the mentally deficient. This is probably not very wide- 
ly recognized by those who do not work with the subnormal. 
It is so easy to say that such people are a liability rather than 
an asset. Yet you all know that such a generalization is false. 
However, it would appear to be necessary for you to make the 
start. It is the actual workers with the subnormals who must 
search for places where they may be used, to organize your re- 
sources, and to be ready to make them available when called. We 
perhaps should go even further. It is necessary for you to make 
known in positive terms just what it is you feel your inmates, 
and their brothers outside your campuses, are able to do. Some 
one must do the job and you who are in possession of informa- 
tion on the possibilities are the best prepared to do it. 
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Definition of Mental Deficiency 


Query: What criteria do you consider essential to a definition 
of mental deficiency? How would you formulate such 


a definition? 


AnswER: As I understand mental deficiency, the concept in- 
cludes at least the following necessary considerations: 


1. SOCIAL INCOMPETENCE, that is, the functional ability to 
manage one’s affairs with ordinary prudence, to sustain one’s 
self economically without undue assistance from others, to dis- 
charge the ordinary responsibilities of citizenship. 


2. MENTAL SUBNORMALITY, that is, a degree of intelligence 
so low as to make social incompetence as just defined likely 
and to identify that social incompetence as not being the result 
of physical disabilities, infirmity or unfortunate social-economic 
circumstances. 


3. DEVELOPMENTAL RETARDATION, that is, arrested mental 
development in order to discriminate between the mental in- 
competence of mental deficiency and that of mental deterioration 
such as insanity or epilepsy. 


4. A CONDITION OBTAINING AT MATURITY, that is, a condition 
which is essentially incurable or unremediable, which is not out- 
grown and which is not essentially altered by treatment, train- 
ing or favorable social-economic circumstances except through 
habit formation and routine activities. 


5. OF CONSTITUTIONAL ORIGIN, that is, a condition which 
has its roots in hereditary lack of potential for normal develop- 
mental attainment, or is a condition produced by untoward 
events (trauma, disease, deprivation) which so affect the phys- 
ical organism as to render development to adult normal status 
unlikely. 

These five considerations in combination are essential to 
a completely adequate concept of mental deficiency and should 
therefore all be incorporated in a comprehensive definition. 
Such a definition might then be formulated as follows: 
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“Mental deficiency is a state of social incompetence obtain. 
ing at maturity, or likely to obtain at maturity, resulting from 
developmental arrest of intelligence because of constitutional 
(hereditary or acquired) origin; the condition is essentially in. 
curable through treatment and unremediable through training 
except as treatment and training instill habits which superficial- 
ly compensate for the limitations of the person so affected while 
under favorable circumstances and for more or less limited 
periods of time.” 

It is important to observe that mental deficiency is not to 
be determined by any of the above criteria alone for the follow- 
ing reasons: The social incompetence alone might be due to 
causes other than constitutional developmental deficiency of in- 
telligence obtaining or likely to obtain at maturity. Subnormal 
intelligence alone is not sufficient unless it is of developmental 
constitutional origin which results in social incompetence at 
maturity. And similarly for the other criteria. 

This definition assumes that interest in the mentally de- 
ficient person derives from his inherent inability to manage his 
own affairs successfully and to live effectively without need of 
supervision or assistance. It further assumes that such interest 
is directed toward suitable measures of social protection, help 
and control without which the person so affected would sooner 
or later become a burden on his family or a menace to society. 


Vineland, N. J. EpcGar A. DOLL 
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A New Light on The Christmas Play 


Dolores Arnade Morin 
Maplehurst School, Vineland, N. J. 


Each year at Christmas time everybody at The Training 
School and all the friends of The Training School believe that 
“this Christmas play was the best,” or that “the others were 
fine, but somehow this was just a little better than the rest.” 
But this year the Christmas play did have a different spark 
because it struck the note of a dream which so many of us find 
it hard to believe in these days. 

As for the technique of the play itself, we need only say 
that it was dispatched as always, without a flaw, the result of 
months and weeks of careful selection of a suitable story, ar- 
duous drill, and final synchronization of all parts. But the out- 
ward impression of technical perfection which the audience 
received, watching the performance with a more or less de- 
tached interest in a moving plot, is not the important point of 
the play this year. It was something much more vital, some- 
thing which had a spiritual appeal right now when in so many 
places of the world, things of the spirit are almost forgotten. 

In the first place, Columbus, the Dreamer, taught the child- 
ren of The Training School, and re-educated us all in the know- 
ledge that the founding of this country of ours had its birth 
in a dream — a dream just like Professor Garrison’s when he 
first thought of The Training School, or like Professor John- 
stone’s when he imagined its building up. And Columbus, the 
Dreamer helped us to remember that things worth having are 
won by sacrifice and hard work and often disappointment. 

The working out of the performance itself brings to our 
minds very strikingly that here at The Training School we 
have a real working democracy. Every child in the institution 
has a potential, equal right to take part as his abilities permit. 
In true democracy, favorites are never played, and achieve- 
ment is a result of effort. If a child can manage a speaking 
part, he is given his opportunity, no matter how much drill 
is required, nor how long or short his lines; he might do bet- 
ter at pantomine because of speech defect, and perhaps the plot 
must be slightly altered to make possible his participation, 
but to build a better child, things are so ordered; maybe he is 
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too nervous to be individually spot-lighted, so he takes part in 
a drill or chorus. We all know how Agnes enjoys singing her 
fine rich alto in the entr’acte, and though blind, she too has her 
bit in the Christmas play. What a new light even this smal] 
activity has shed in the life of this child. 

The idea of a real working democracy as exemplified at The 
Training School has all sorts of ramifications for the political 
scientist, but here we are only interested in pointing out this 
phase of the institution’s philosophy from the angle of part- 
icipation in the Christmas play as a reward of effort with equal 
opportunity for everyone. And just to prove how intriguing 
the idea may become, how important it appears to be to hold 
fast to the principles which make life dear to us when we see 
them efficiently in action among the least of us. 


‘Columbus, The Dreamer’”’ * 


An Historical Operetta in Three Acts 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


antec ala hr rps 0 16 ia wee sas wesw BS IAI 6s Sib oie ntam cet Sar wine Wilbur B. 
I OE, MUU 5.6 a5 16: 0:66-0:10: oi boi. wis\overpioralidiararendonecciecembans Earl S. 
a lta aig oa aati oS sa) av/asin son x gheent Waal ham ags'al at gi wi ow Pa me aca Grazio M. 
I 5a (ae sigs SSIS ol S14 A putas ate AOI laie Aid Seas malo Mr. Watts 
iD 160 cces ne eeneessdisnneenseseneseeesbieees Wesley S. 
 occceckreesewkeeenee peeereredenaweeuneesnent Kenneth E. 
Se cecesdechetheesetennihetedesiedbheteewenens Marietta F. 
pnts cre cinlasdaeteheesechesaswhaeseeesabeenennss William L. 
DE ccneeksenddesddcsedenensedecdsceswescnsonenenee Russell B. 
Councillors 
Mendoza Joseph C. 
Coloma Harold S. 
Fernandez John M. 
Santangel Edward G. 
66 cen cddneseeoesaeedsaebedsondbenerawewe Edwin K. 
Ee UD HED cncdccvcccccccccsoscesseorscocce William S. 


Chorus, Senoritas, and Senors, Minuet, Tambourine Dancers, 
Flower Girls, Kerchief Dancers, Children, 
Natives, Pages and Banner Bearers 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Recitation—“The First Christmas Eve” ...............-.-ee0- Grace F. 
Vocal Selection—‘“Silent Night” ................+0.. Betty, Anna, Agnes 
Russell, James, Earl, Edward 

Vocal Duet—“Long Ago on Christmas” ................ Richard, Abraham 
Instrumental Quartet—“On Christmas Morn” ....Charlie George, on 
usse 


* The Christmas Play—December, 1940. 
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Interesting Events of The First School Semester 
of The Educational Department 


The Educational Department, as one of its outstanding 
contributions to the happiness of the girls and boys of The 
Training School, sponsors one large group gathering weekly, 
and since the opening of school on September 9, 1940, the fol- 
lowing holiday events, special programs and evening entertain- 
ments have been sponsored by this Department. 


SEPTEMBER 18 The opening entertainment of the new school 

year was presented by Dr. Clippinger of Vine- 
land when he projected upon our screen in Garrison Hall the 
lovely pictures taken on his trip to the Pacific coast. The 
pictures were in color and as described by Dr. Clippinger were 
greatly enjoyed by an appreciative audience. 


SEPTEMBER 26 ‘The moving picture, “Santa Fe Marshall,” was 

shown in the afternoon and evening, thus ac- 
commodating the entire family of Colony boys, school children 
and employees. 


OCTOBER 2 A very delightful concert was contributed by 

Mr. Henry Renne, Farm Manager. He was 
assisted by his father and brother, both talented musicians, 
and by interested friends. It hardly needs to be stated that Mr. 
Renne’s entertainment is to be remembered as one of the very 
enjoyable events of the year. 


OCTOBER 9 A Contest Entertainment in which some ninety 

children participated, contesting with each 
other for a first place in the finals, furnished excellent train- 
ing for the performers and pleasing amusement for the lookers- 
on. Fifty prizes were awarded to the winners. 


OCTOBER 16 Children’s Parties are held regularly on Wed- 

nesday evenings and usually are held in the 
large play room, Upper Garrison Hall, and on this date a girls’ 
party was duly enjoyed. For these occasions a well-balanced- 
program in which everyone is encouraged to take part is plan- 
ned and managed by a committee. Simple refreshments are 
served and when the time comes for the singing of the Good- 
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night Song, the children look longingly at the clock wishing for 
just one more game. 


OCTOBER 23 Moving pictures, “Young Tom Edison.” 


OCTOBER 30 Hallowe’en was duly celebrated with parties 
held in the cottages and with a special enter. 
tainment in Garrison Hall presented by Messers. Morgan and 
Dickinson, very clever magicians, assisted by Mrs. Dickinson 
and an accompanist. This type of entertainment is always 
fascinating to our children and we are indebted to these good 
friends for their generous gift of time and effort. Likewise 
we are indebted to Mrs. Houdini, as in remembrance of her 
husband she has inspired these and other young men to con- 
tribute their services on Hallowe’en to the happiness of the 
“shut-ins” and others needing such kindly consideration. 


NOVEMBER 3 The celebration of Harvest Sunday on the first 

Sunday in November has become one of our 
traditional and very pleasing events and as the first Sunday 
in each month has been set aside as a visiting day for our 
parents, the observance of the two events on the same day 
proves to be a very pleasing arrangement. 

This year the stage, beautifully decorated with the glories 
of the autumn season, flowers, fruits, grains and vegetables 
artistically arranged with brilliantly colored autumn leaves as 
the background, made a truly lovely picture. 

A sacred program in which sixty children took part was 
rendered. The children’s choir, now a real part of our musical 
set-up, and the band with their contributions of very lovely 
music gave prestige and tone to the program which was con- 
cluded with remarks by Rev. Wycoff and by Prof. Johnstone, 
who said that the little children taking part were to him as 
little seeds who one day would develop into a very wonderful 
Harvest. 


NOVEMBER 6 A Senior Boys’ Party held in the Hall un- 

der the direction of a committee of four teach- 
ers provided suitable amusement and entertainment for one 
hundred and fifty boys and their invited friends. 


NOVEMBER 13 An Autumn Concert was sponsored by Mrs. 
Aker and her committee, Misses Davies, Seese 
and Speaker. The Ladies’ Chorus organized by Mrs. Aker has 
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under her able leadership developed into a real joy to the School, 
a fact well demonstrated in their delightful contribution to this 
concert. Dr. Doll using his Recordio made a record of some 
of the choice selections rendered. 


NovEMBER 20 Moving pictures, “Buck Benny Rides Again,” 

a gift of Mr. Bailey, who for many years has 
made his Thanksgiving offering in this form, were shown, and 
we are always grateful to him, as his generous gift brings 
happiness to approximately five hundred people. 


NovEMBER 20 The making of Christmas gifts as classroom 
projects to be used in the place of manufactur- 
ed gifts has become one of the outstanding inspirations of our 
Educational Department. This year beginning about the second 
week in September and until the gifts are completed and sent 
to our Store on November 20, the interest of all concerned never 
wavered but increased with the passing days. This year we 
produced 1,209 gifts not including 748 Christmas cards made in 
the Print Shop, a total of 1,957 gifts. 
The articles sent to our Store November 20, were artisti- 
cally displayed on Novemter 21, and the children went shop- 
ping on November 22 and 23. 


DECEMBER 4 A Junior Boys’ Party, attended by one hurn- 

dred and twenty-five little boys, was a joyful 
event. These boys inspire a lively party, keeping the committee 
on “tip-toe” entertaining them, while refreshments do the dis- 
appearing act quite like magic, 


DECEMBER 18 The final, non-costumed rehearsal of the Christ- 

mas play, “Columbus, the Dreamer,” was given 
for the staff who were asked to attend in the spirit of a critical 
audience. 


DECEMBER 24 Christmas Eve - Reception to Santa Claus. 
The Hall is in holiday dress, trimmed with 
laurel, holly and pine, a bright and shining Christmas tree 
decorates the stage, the lights are low and subdued and every- 
thing is in readiness for a great event. The auditorium is 
filled to capacity with eager, waiting children, carols are sung 
and then when waiting is becoming difficult, Prof. Johnstone 
enters the room and is greeted with deafening applause. Mr. 
Nash goes to meet him and they talk confidentially and as they 
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talk the word “telephone” is spoken softly by the children ang 
then louder and louder until Prof. Johnstone mounts the little 
stairs to the stage and approaches his own long distance pri- 
vate telephone. 


The applause and coaxing get more pronounced until when 
Prof. Johnstone takes down the receiver, Mr Nash raises his 
hand for quiet and instantly silence reigns supreme, and then 
takes place the very wonderful conversation between Prof. 
Johnstone and Santa Claus. Finally Prof. Johnstone steps back, 
signals for all to listen. Bells! Yes, bells are heard coming 
nearer and nearer until lo! the Miracle! The curtain rises and 
there, standing right beside the little Christmas tree is Santa 
Claus, smiling and jovial, looking as if he had just stepped out 
of a picture book. 

He greets Prof. Johnstone and Mr. Nash and then the child- 
ren one by one until the stage is filled. He holds them in his 
arms, talks to them, caresses them and they are thrilled with 
the joy of the hour. Finally when the time comes for him to go, 
it is with a mixture of gladness and sadness in their hearts 
that they wave goodbye to their departing friend and the re- 
ception is over. 

As a forerunner of tomorrow the children are given a 
little box of candy and then the Goodnight Song is sung and 
they hurry home to bed trusting in a joyous tomorrow. 


DECEMBER 25 Christmas Day - Its Celebration. 

On Christmas morning the School is awaken- 
ed with the heavenly music of “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” 
and other delightful carols played by our band. Breakfast 
follows and then comes the second big event, the receiving of 
gifts, and what an event it is! 

Dinner at twelve o’clock comes all too soon for some but 
much too late for others. A real old-fashioned Christmas din- 
ner was served to everyone in the School. My, what a dinner! 
The rest of the day was spent in the enjoyment of their gifts, 
a time to be remembered throughout the coming year. 


DECEMBER 27 The first performance of the Christmas play 
was presented for the School children not in 

the cast, for the Colony boys, for the employees on duty with 

the children and for a limited number of special guests. 
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DECEMBER 29 Christmas Sunday. 
The spirit of “Peace on earth, good will to- 


ward men” was typified in the beautiful service rendered. The 
Christmas story was read and poems were recited by the older 
girls and boys while lovely music, the Christmas carols played 
by the Band, sung by the Choir and audience, brought to every- 
one the peace and happiness of a truly Christmas service. 


DECEMBER 30 “Columbus, the Dreamer,’ was presented for 

our Vineland friends. One hundred and six 
performers took part in the entertainment, one hundred and 
three in the cast and three additional ones in the numbers giv- 
en between the acts. 

The play required the making of one hundred and sixteen 
costumes as it was necessary for the leading characters to 
appear in costumes befitting their changed stations in life. The 
historical background of the play helped to make it a very in- 
teresting and instructive one and I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
Kelly for the valuable service which he rendered in its produc- 
tion. And in this connection, if space permitted, I would be 
glad to praise everyone on the Staff for their splendid cooper- 
ation, but my space is limited so we come to the concluding item. 

Every child in the cast was privileged to appear on the 
stage in the final tableau and when the curtain was lowered on 
the last act and was then slowly raised again, the children were 
at first surprised and then thrilled when they realized that Mr. 
Nash was taking a picture of the tableau. This was a truly 
glorious ending of a very successful Christmas play. 
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Excerpts From The Writings of 
George L. Wallace * 


The first and prime requisites in a children’s institution, 
are health and happiness. It is fortunate indeed if these fun- 
damentals receive sufficient consideration while the institution 
was being planned and built. The building of an institution 
for children must be viewed as something more than the as- 
sembling of brick, cement, steel and wood in a manner to provide 
space for a certain number of beds at as low per capita cost 
as possible. Child life must be interpreted and then this inter- 
pretation used wisely in shaping the building material around 
the lives of the children in such a way that the individual build- 
ings, as well as the group as a whole, will lend themselves most 
readily as a place where child life may freely express itself. 

In planning for children it is well to think first of their 
physical needs and thus keep our approach to the problem 
simple. In dealing all along the way with children, it is well 
to keep to first principles and fundamentals. Children have 
little use for philosophy and theories. This directness of child- 
ren should be a constant guide to those having the respon- 
sibility of molding child life. We hear much in favor of men 
and women who keep their feet on the ground yet we start 
many off as children in institutions where they live three, four, 
five and six stories from the ground. How can we expect them 
to keep their feet on the ground and meet their problems in a 
practical way in adult life when, as children, they are compelled 
to live so remote from the playground? Even in raising young 
animals one of the prime requirements is that they early get 
their feet on Mother Earth. Why should children be deprived 
of this requisite which is freely given to other young animals? 

In arranging for the care of children it is well to care- 
fully note and interpret the reactions of the newborn infant. 
The first thing that a child does is to cry. Interpreted, this 
cry means that he is hungry and cold. This hungry cry is 
basic, and to us who are dealing with institution children, it 


* We quote paragraphs from “Personnel and Other Problems Confronting our 
Children’s Institutions,” by Dr. Wallace, read before the Fourth New England Regional 
Conference of the Child Welfare League of America November 22, 1929. 
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is a challenge not only to satisfy their immediate hunger but 
to approximate for them the best that has been built up around 
the eating habits of the human race. It means a good quality 
of food and a large variety carefully prepared and nicely serv- 
ed. Food that is supposed to be hot, should be served hot, and 
food that is supposed to be served cold, should be served cold. 
An abundant supply of vegetables and fruit should be served. 
Children cannot be healthy without the vitamins contained 
in these articles of food. Children also require sweets. 


Similarly, when we approach the question of clothing the 
children of an institution, this primal need must not be inter- 
preted merely to mean the providing of covering for nakedness, 
a protection from cold or heat, but as a request to be dressed 
appropriately and attractively. Deeply intrenched in the human 
minds is the desire to look well. As we look out upon the world, 
we admire that which is beautiful. We would be heedless and 
selfish indeed if we disregarded our own personal appearance. 
If we who have charge of children in institutions interpret 
this fundamental trait correctly, we will see to it that our 
children are dressed the same as children who are living in the 
community. Children in an institution should be encouraged 
in cultivating the social trait of pleasing others by improving 
their own personal appearance. 


Where there are large numbers of children living together 
it is essential that cleanliness be maintained. This means both 
the children’s bodies and their environment. Abundant facilities, 
conveniently arranged, should be made for bathing. During 
the regular bathing periods careful inspection should be made 
by highly responsible officers. If physicians are a part of the 
organization, this is the time for them to carefully observe, not 
only the manner in which the bathing is being done, but also 
the general physical condition of the children. 


Another prime requirement for the best development of 
children is an abundance of fresh air. Therefore, in planning 
ventilation, arrangements should be made to actually flood the 
rooms with fresh air. In the arrangement for a bountiful sup- 
ply of air and sunshine in the buildings occupied by the children, 
it is best not to be satisfied with the minimum requirements 
that the scientific experts advise. We should reason that these 
elements must be of prime importance or else, in the order of 
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things, such a plentiful supply would not have been provided, 
It, therefore, resolves itself into a problem of challenging our 
intelligence to the point where we will make provision so that 
the children will be provided with an abundance of sunshine 
and air in the building in which they live. “Cleanliness,” 
in an institution, as elsewhere, “is next to Godliness.” Clothes, 
bedding, dishes, floors, furniture, toys and, in fact the whole 
environment must be kept scrupulously clean. 

An attractive environment is important. Pleasing color 
schemes should be worked out in the selection of wall paints, 
furniture and window dressings. Attractive pictures should be 
selected. Something enclosed in a frame and covered with glass 
is not good enough for an institution picture. The subject 
should be good and of artistic value. 

We have now met three prime requirements in institution- 
al development and management and find ourselves surrounded 
with a group of well-fed, well-nourished children, prettily and 
appropriately dressed, occupying a cleanly, hygienic and at- 
tractive environment. In other words, the children have been 
placed in a favorable field for their physical, mental and social 
development. 

The next requirement is to make possible the children’s 
best development through the satisfying of the basic instinct 
of play. The play world is where the children live and should 
be guarded, strengthened, and protected. It is a precious place 
and the children who have not been permitted to enjoy it to the 
full have been robbed of what rightfully belongs to them. There- 
fore, we who administer children’s institutions have a distinct 
obligation placed upon us in seeing to it that the children have 
not only ample opportunity for play, but also to see that they 
are educated in this line by providing them with well qualified 
teachers who are trained in the art of play. Thoroughly equip- 
ped playgrounds, easily accessible to all children, are a neces- 
sity. In a large institution, a playground should be provided 
in conjunction with each dormitory. Playgrounds arranged in 
this way not only make them easily accessible for the children 
but such an arrangement lends itself to better classification. 
There should also be a central athletic field for the holding of 
competitive games and sports in which the whole institution 
is interested. Toys, games, dolls and picture books should be 
provided in abundance. They will lose some, break and legit- 
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imately wear out a great many. Yes, it costs a great deal but 
not nearly so much as, without these toys, would be the loss from 
tearing of clothing, breaking of furniture and defacing of build- 
ings. In the one case, the money expended is invested in the 
child’s world in character building. In the other case, through 
the failure to provide children with a bountiful supply of toys 
and games, the money is not invested; it is thrown away and 
the children’s characters remain dwarfed and distorted. Dis- 
tributing a few toys at regular intervals such as at Christmas 
time ard Paster is not sufficient. Toys are as essential to the 
proper development of the social life of the child as food is to 
his proper physical development. It is, therefore, essential to 
establish a system that will insure a bountiful supply of toys 
at all times. An abundant supply of baseballs and footballs 
should be provided during the season when these games are 
played and the number of teams organized should be limited 
only by the size of the institution. Competitive games with 
teams of the surrounding community are highly desirable. It 
is one of the best means of combating the idea that institution 
children get that they are different from other children and 
hence, that inferiority complex which so often proves a handicap 
to them during their entire lives. It is in games and play that 
children take the measure of their fellows. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that institutional children be well coached in compet- 
itive games and given ample opportunity to compete on equal 
terms with children of the community. 

In following the development of children, the next problem 
is one of education which, for convenience, may be divided into 
three kinds, academic, hand and social training. Institutions 
have a wonderful opportunity to work out an educational sys- 
tem in which these three kinds of education can be properly 
emphasized and correlated. In the field of academic education 
the children should be permitted to progress as far as their in- 
dividual ability permits. Within the academic field both phy- 
sical culture and training in music should be emphasized. 


In hand training, woodworking, sewing, basketry, weaving, 
rug making, cooking, brush making and embroidery should be 
carried on in classes, and should supplement the regular in- 
dustrial and occupational activities of the institution such as 
dormitory work, kitchen work, laundrywork and work on the 
farm and in the gardens. Work in an institution approached 
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just as so much work to be done is drudgery, but work ap- 
proached from an educational viewpoint, as a means to an end, 
and the end being that which is for the best development of the 
pupil, is a privilege. 

The social education is of first importance. It matters not 
how fine an academic education one may have or how well he 
may be able to work with his hands; if he is incapable of proper 
social adjustment his failure is assured. On the other hand, at 
the expiration of his school life, his academic attainments may 
be very limited and he may have very little or no ability to 
execute a piece of creditable work with his hands, yet if he is 
capable of living a life that is in adjustment with his fellows, 
he is in a position where he will be able to acquire enough 
knowledge to earn his living and, in all probability, will be an 
asset to society. 

In social education the institution has some advantages 
over the community, and where the result is not as satisfactory 
I believe one or both of two causes are operating. Either the 
material with which the institution works is not as promis- 
ing or else the management does not rise to meet the challenge. 
Some of the advantages the institution has are 24-hour a day 
supervision of the children, in being a place in which the im- 
portance of group motivation and activity is emphasized; in 
the subservience of the individual to the group as well as the 
opportunity for the individual to develop the qualities of lead- 
ership. The opportunity to correct in a constructive, imperson- 
al manner and thus avoid the injury that is so often done the 
child by personal correction. We have set forth some of the 
things which we believe are desirable for institutional children 
if they are to go on to their best development. These things, 
however, can only be secured for our children by the activities 
of a carefully selected, well trained and properly co-ordinated 
personnel. The personnel is a highly complex mechanism, the 
arteries and nervous system of the institution through which 
courses to every corner and extremity of the institution the 
ideals that sustain it and the reactions that motivate it. 
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